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ABSTRACT 

Suggestions for helping communities achieve the first 
National Education Goal — by the year 2000, all children will start 
school ready to learn — are presented in this document. The ways in 
which readiness is developed and what communities can do to support 
families are described. Examples are provided of 13 community 
projects that are preparing children to learn. A list of 26 resource 
groups and 38 suggested readings are included. (LMI) 
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1. The Importance of Being Rea^ 

The preschool years soaxed to the top of the education reform agenda during the 
I980's, for good reason. Children who arrive for their first day of school ready 
to learn bring home a positive first impression of formal learning— an impres- 
that can woric to their advantage for years to come. 

Children who are not prqpared for school lag behind, become frustrated, and 
may later drop out. A good start doesn't guarantee a good finish, but a bad 
start is tough to overcome. 

2. What is Readiness? 

We know readiness is important but we might not be sure what it means. When 
most of us hear the term 'readiness,' we probably begin ticking off our own 
mental checklists: Is the child immunized? Well-fed? Knows the ABC's? Gets 
along with others? There are many questions tiiat we would all likely consider 
when it comes to readiness, but as yet there is no direct way to motsure our 
nation's progress toward the first Goal. 

The National Education Goals Pand has been working toward t definition of 
readiness. Building on the work of many professionals in the fidds of educa- 
tion, health, sociology, and others, the Panel's definition identifies five dimen- 
sions to assess young children's readiness to kam: 

1. Fhyrical Well-Being and Motor Devdopment. (healthy, wdl-fed and 
well-rested; equally adept at handling a crayon, for example, as climb- 
ing a jungle-gym) 

2. Social and Emotional Devdopment. (secure adult relationships; able 
to play and work with others) 

3. Laofuage Usage, (able to express thoughts and feelings; reading skills) 

4. CognltioB and General Knc wledge. (knows cdors and shapes; &mil- 
iar widi coocepa like hoc and cdd) 

5. Approadics to Learning. (curiosiQr. creativiQf, indqiendence, oooper- 
ativeness, and persistence) 

These five dimennons may be he^fiil to communities that are asking, "How 
will we define 'readiness for school' in our communis?' 
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3. How is Readiness Developed? 

For roost communities, defining readiness leads io thinking about how it is 
developed. 

A to devdoinng it is what Univenity of Chicago sodologist James Coleman 
calls "social capital.* Social a^tal exists in tfie ielationshq> among parents and 
other adults and children— ndationshqM Aiough wfaidi adults' values, experience 
es, and expectatioas are shared with children. But Dr. Cdeman points out that 
while traditional forms of cqntal—mooey and education— have grown over time, 
social capital has declined. In other words, today's adults are generally wealftl- 
er and better educated, but their children are not reainng the benefits. 

Time to Get Reaily 

While parents' income and education levds play a role in determining their 
children's readiness for schod, the deciding £Ktor seems to be time commit' 
mem. 

This is the conclusion reached in a recent article in Sciem^c American that 
links the remaricable success of Asian refugee children to "the ftmily's commit- 
ment to accomplishment and education." In these modest homes, where very 
little English is tpcken, education dominates houaefacM activities. These 
dedicated parents are overcoming disadvantages by taking to heart their role as 
primary educators of their duldren. 

Child psychologist Urie Bronfenbrenner put it this wqr: "In older to develop, a 
child needs the enduring, inatiooal utvcdvement of one or more adults in care 
and joint activity with the child.* When asked to restate what he meant by 
"irrational involvement,* he said, "Som^dy has got to be crazy about that 
kid!* 

And Idds agree with the experts: A fiew years ago, researchers Stinnet and 
DeFnin asked 1,S00 young children the question "What do you think makes a 
h^py fiunily?* Tlie answer most frequently offered was not "money, cars, fine 
homes, or televisions,* but "doing things together.* 

Yet the amount of total connct parents hive with their children hu dropped in 
recent years. In 1965, the average parent had roughly 30 hours of contact with 
his or her children each week. Twenty years later that number had dropped 40 
percent, to just 17 hours. 



AU time seems to be important for children, not just what authcur Dd>oiah 
Fallows calis "all-out, undisturbed, down-on-the-floor-with-the-blocks time.* 
Ordinary time spent with parents and other adults shapes and defines a child's 
world. Simple daily habits provide a secure and stable envinmment for children 
to live in. Up at seven; play after breakfast; lunch at noon; supper at six; then 
into the bath; teeth brushed; story time; kiss and t hug; and lights out by eight 
Familiar, regular routines Wet these are crucial. And, according to Dr. Cole- 
man, it is through these kinds of everyday txpexieacei that children learn fimda- 
mental values, self-discipline, work and play habits, and other personal charac- 
teristics—mostly from parents and other important adults in thdr lives. 

Doing Things Together: The Key to Readines 

Time and doing things together is the key, but readiness for school also means 
spending time together wisely. 

When parents in a communiQr think about helping dieir children arrive at school 
ready to learn, they may want to know about a rqKXct from the University of 
Illinois indicating that reading aloud to children is the singk most imporumt 
activity contributing to their eventual success in reading. And reading, as we 
all know, is itself the key to almost every other form of kaming. 

An award-winning artick in Parents' Magazine pdnts out ttat we begin taUdng 
to our babies ftom the day they art bom— why not b^in reading to them, too? 
Infants natunUy love the rhythm and rhyme of Mbtiber Goose, even if they do 
not yet grasp the meaning. Regular reading encourages close bonding between 
parent and child; and children that are read to are fiv moce likdy to become 
readers themselves. With a little effort, regular reading can become a hard 
habit to break. 

Many communities are working to he^ £unilies develop that habit The Elgin, 
Illinois, YWCA helps parents and chiklren in its town learn to read together. 
With finandal assistance from the Barbara Bush Foundation for Family Litera- 
cy, the YWCA hosts preschool and adult litezaqr dasses, followed by sessions 
where parents read to their children and do crafts and oOer acivities with ftem. 

It may come as no surprise that parents' education kvd seems to make a 
difference in whether a child gets read to. A national survey found Aat about 
three-quarters of parents read to their children three or more times a week, but 
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that only about half of parents without high school diplomas do. Too often the 
reason is that these parents cannot themselves read. 

A number of communities are taking st^ to hel^ all parents be able to read to 
their diildren: 

In Salem, Or^oo, a community coUqje, a local bank, Ae healA dqwrtment, 
the housing authmity, the public libiaxy, m church, the children's services 
division, and tiie local newsp^ier woric togedier to offer low-income fiunilies 
parenting skills, and basic en^loyment and literacy skills. 

In Atlanta, learning is a family af^ fisr 60 parents and Aeir preschool children 
iftiioarepaitof a pn>gnffl of the National Center fbr Family Literacy. Instead 
of waving goodbye at the bus sxapt mothers and fathers come along too, 
receiving skill training and career counselling while Ae children impend the day 
a^tetnating between rqpilar preschool and activities shared with didr parents. 

Armed with die conviction diat «ie person can make t dififerei^, Abby 
Cldind, Coordinator of die AbbeviUe'Greenwood, South Carcdina, library 
Prorject conducts literacy classes for individual in die k)cal Women, In&nts and 
Children program. She reads books to children on neighborhood playgrounds, 
and hd^ imprisoned modient read books for dieir duldren into t ttpt recorder. 
Says Cleland, *It*s a community working togtdxt and that's very inq^octant if 
we're gmng to wcAvt any social problem." 

Hie Tcnchable Mooscnt 

A number of communities axe dunking abou; how to caooutage funily outings 
and excursions as part of dieir o(Mnmunity«wide strategy. Taking the nation as a 
whole, diere is lots of room fbr i mp ro vem ent Nadooal data show diat only 
abouttthiidof young chiUrea see die inside of a library every mondi. About 
a fifth vis \ museum, art gallery, or historical site. 

So much ot the time diat ftmilies could spend doing diings togedwr is eaten up 
in front of die "tube.** The average two to f&ve-ycar-Old watches nearly 28 
hours of television a week— diat's four hours a day! Ttae are some very 
wordiwhUe television programs fbr young children, but none can xqdaoe die 
attention of a parent or caring adult 



Each day with childten abounds witfi *teaduble moments.* Smting the socks 
can be a counting and color lesson. Making a grocery ust is a chance for 
thinking up and writing down coounoo nouns— and shopping a chance to name 
things. Widi a little imagination, learning can comiriement almost every 
activity. 

Networidng 

Parents in some communities are building networks. Mothers in "^enna, 
Virginia, publish Welcome Home, a ouioaal newsletter written entirely by 
mothers for mothers. Each issue is filled with useful information, helpful tips, 
and odier "mothering strategies.* An easier way to potty train. A better way 
to teach numben. The best TV programs^and the wont It's a nationwide 
public forum enabling motiiers to share wisdom with one another. 

In West Boulder, Colocado, 50 to 70 mothers and their children gather twice a 
mondi at a Mothers of Preschoolers (MOPS) program— one of hundreds 
nationwide. While the children are kepc busy in various supervisee activities, 
the modiers spend the moining trading parenting tips and learning techniques, 
talking things over in small groi^ and above all, getting strength and comfort 
from other mothers in similar drcumstanoes. 

Balancing wage work and home woric 

A 1990 survey by USA Today found that 73 percent of all two-parent families 
would have one parent stay home with children *if money were not aa issue.* 
And a 1989 poll in Pubtic Opinion found that 84 percent of all en^loyed 
mothers agree with the s ta t e m e nt, *If I could afford it, I would rather be at 
home with my children.* 

But more and more funilies are finding it necessary for both parents to work 
just to make ends meet And many sii^{le niodiers tnake heroic efforts tt> inake 
ends meet while still fulfilling the re^onsibilities of motherhood. 

So as part of their readiness strata, many communities are considering ways 
to hdp working parents spend more time with their children. Businesses can 
play a vital role in helping fiunilies perform the "balancing act* of work and 
home. 

Some companies are developing imapnatxve ways to hdp emptoyees ^end 
more time with their children. The Rolscreen Company of Mia, Iowa, has had 
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a job sharing program ance 197S, which enables two employees to split a 
position, each working pan-time. This arrangement allows for flexible sched- 
ules, and job parmers can fill in for each other during vacations or when 
emergencies come up at home. 

In the San Francisco Bay area, modem technology allows some 80 Pacific Bell 
managers to work at home, linked to office by computer modem and fio. 

In Chicago, the Creative Work Alternatives Database helps to place working 
mothen who want more time at home with tiieir diildren with employers who 
offer flexible hours, job sharing, and other alternative mcxlc arrangements. 

4. What Can Communities Do to Support Their Families? 
Families and experts agree: q^ending time wi& children and doing things 
togeth^ are tiw twin piUan of achot^ readiness. Communities tiliat are linking 
about how to ensure that aU children enter school ready to learn recognize that 
many young children live in hmnes that are fragmented or broken; homes where 
pover^, illiteracy, and odier sodal ills take tiheir toll. In sudi dreumstances, 
parents may need help in caring for their children. 

There are at least three areas in which communities can act in order to help: 
1) prenatal and health care, 2) parenting skills, and 3) childcare and preschool. 

Prenatal and Health Care 

A 1989 White House Task Force on Iri£uit Mortality fbund that 400,000 
children are bom with disabilities every year. More than one quarter of these 
impairments (which include viaon, leaning, and hearing disabilities, mental 
retardation, autism, and cerd)tal palsy) are the result of pmemabk problems 
such as mothers use of drugs, alcohol, or tobacco during pregnancy, in a dfq i iatf 
prenatal care, or low birtiiwdght 

A program in Atlanta, Georgia, u getting the word out on the streets about the 
harmful effects of drugs on the mental functions of mothers and the developing 
child in the womb. The program lecniits inner dty mothers and teaches them 
how to train other mothers in their neighborhood. 

Some communities have added legal sanctions to their education eftottt. The 
Muskegon County, Michigan, district attorney has prosecuted mothers who took 



drugs while pregnant. And at least eight states now include drug ensure in 
utero in their definition of child abuse. 



One way a community can help its children get proper prenatal and health care 
is to make sure that Sunilies receive information about existing programs. In 
1989, the President signed new laws entitling virtually off poor pregnant women 
and young children to Medicaid payment for comprehensive care. Now, just 
getting the word out can make a difference. 

Many communities find that the maternity ward is an ideal way to reach parents 
with young children. New parents are typically an eager and receptive audi- 
ence, and working in hospitals is usually the only way to reach the whole 
population of young children before they are rei^stcred— five years later-for 
kindergarten. 

As we all know, babies arrive without instruction manuals. The Decatur, 
Illinois Baby Talk program does the next best thing; its volunteen place 
parenting g«jides in the hands of new motheis and fiufaers while they're still at 
the hospital. And they seize the moment to sign them up to receive a unique 
and fim-to-read newsletter that follows the growth of their baby. 

Another way is to make existing services more effective fbr funilies, by 
inqmving coordinatioa among nutritionists, health clinics, and government and 
private service providers. 

In order to meet the needs of a large migrant population with t high birth rate 
and 1 high in&nt mortality rate, the South Plains Health Provider Organization 
in West Texas stresses outreach and offers enhanced prenatal and pos q)a r t um 
services, wcU-baby care, and enrollment in the Department of Agriculture's 
Women, In^tt, and Children program. Tbe Amarillo dinic also offers dental 
care, mental health care, and social and educational programs. 

Using finds from Head Start, Jersey Qty, New Jersey, provides preschool 
children with hot meals, medical screening, and immimi?ation» . 

parenting Skills 

Given the large number of teenage mothers, single parents, and young funilies 
living apart from an older generttion that might have transmitted childrearing 
wisdom and assisted with childcare, a significant knowledge g^ existt among 



young parents. Communities around the country aze moving to fill ^ gap and 
help parents do their job a little better. 

Taigeting low«income £uniiies with young children in D adeCo un^, Florida, 
the Home Instruction Program for Preschool Youngsters (HIPPY) en^loys 
community members as "Parent Partners,* conducts home visits, and holds 
group meetings designed to hdp parents be their children*s first teachers. 

Fifty parents and teachers have trained over 1,000 parents in Rivernde, Califor- 
nia, to teach their children Dorothy Rich's ten *Mega^sUs'— w^iich include 
confidence, responsibility and motivatioo. 

The Poudre County, Colorado, Even Start program has brought hope to drug- 
infested trailer porks by instiniting a comprehensive ^iproach to the residents' 
problems: teaching parents to be teachers, arming parents widi Utency skills, 
and getdng children ready to learn. Mentors visit families at home, pving ^ 
kids individualized lessons to aid their development, and offer literacy training 
to needy parents plus information on food and shelter. Parenu attend G.E.D. 
and English classes nearby. 

Missouri school districts offer free parent education programs. Using the 
Parentt as Teachers program, the Ferguson-Florissant district provides £unilies 
that choose to particulate with individualized home visits, group meetings, 
developmental screening for children, and referrals to other agencies. 

Chfldcare tad Pretdiool 

It's no leaet that more American children live ia homes with i single parent or 
two woridng parents. In only 20 years, we have wimessed t doubling ia the 
percentage of working mothen with childrea under 6 yeixssdd— fiom three in 
every ten in 1970 to six in ten by 1990. 

The number of duldren bom to tingle parents has soared by 292 percent— from 
5percentof all births if< i960 to close to a fuorierq^aSMnAf in 1986. And 
over one million chikiren see tteir pareno divorced every year. 

(Meanwhile, our two biggest oooqwtitors, Japan and Germany, saw their 
percentage of illegitimate \iiMafaU during that ante time period— by 2% and 
25%, reflectively; and ibt J^nnese and German divorce rues aldwugh increas- 
ing, remain a smidl finetion <rf our own.) 
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One result is a greater demand for childcare. Businesses can play a vital role in 
helping working parents balance their wage-eazning job with their childreanng 
job. 

Realizing that separating eiiq>loyees from their children during dvs work day 
leads to absenteeism and stress, some enq>loyen have brought the children to 
the wo^lace. Ben and Jerry's, the Vermont ice cream inaker» runs a child 
care center in a renovated fumhouse a stone's throw away firom the production 
fidlity. Parents can eat lunch with tiie children and can see them playing in the 
yard during the day. 

The 1990 Federal Child Care and Development Block Grants provide vouchers 
to low'income parents to buy childcare at the location of their choice— public, 
private, or religious. As wdl as ensuring care for millions of low-income 
children, these grants may promote the opening of many smaller, neighborhood 
and church-based ftdlities permitting a greater measure of £uniliarity, conve- 
nience, and parental involvement. 

The Coalition for the Restoration of the Black Family serves 200 churches in 
the Los Angeles area, keeping them informed about eduction, economic, and 
social issues that concern the black community. As a remit of the Coalition's 
effortt, churches in the area have begun offering child care services and other 
outreadi programs for inner<ity funilies. 

The quality of childcare and preschool has generally improved in recent years. 
More are including elements of parental involvement as well as offering a richer 
curriculum. In a SyiKuae, New York, pre-kindergartec program, parentt not 
only are tetchen to their own children, but often become trained classroom 
aides in the pcofram as welL 

At Blessed Sacrament Child Development Center in San Antonio, Texas, 
children firom two to five-years-old, leam while they play. The yetf-round, 12- 
hour a day ftdlity offers a curriculum designed to spisk children's imaginations 
and desire to leam. 

To ensure that all children have access to appcopriaie child cue and preschod 
eaqjeriences, communities will probably want to take advantage of existing 
programs and funds. Communities may also want to provide parents and othen 



widi information on what constitutes high quality day care and preschool— things 
to look for, questions to ask. 



Hie Nadooal Associatioa for the Education of Young Children ranks the 
following questions among the most important when looking at a childcare site: 

□ Are children helped to increase tiieir language skills and knowledge 
of ibc world? 

□ Is there adfquatg and appn q) ri ate equipment that fosters physical 
development and imaginative play? 

Staff 

□ Does the staff observe and record each child's development? 
. □ Is staffing sufficient for the number of children attend? 

□ Does the staff encourage parents to be invtdved, and i»ovide them 
with information about community services and activities? 

□ Are the parents allowed to drop by at any time? 

Health 

□ If meals are provided, arc they nutritious? 
C Are the facilities cleaned frequently? 

□ Does at least one staff member know first aid and the medical 
needs of each child? 

□ Are emergency numben posted? 

Facility 

□ Is the building comfortably heated and cooled, well-iit and free of 
hazards? 

□ Are there smokTv detectors? 

□ Is there adequatf space fc Ae number of children— both indoon 
and out? 

Conclusion 

Although communities fue similar ch^lenges, no two ^proaches to achool 
readiness will be the same. Tlie idea is for communities to envisoo what all 
children in lAeir community need in order to flourish in acbool, then build t 
plan to make it happen. 

Kids who do flourish throughout their school years not only arrive ready for 
their first day of kindergarten, but every day thereafter. Readineu is a preieq- 
uisite for success at all levels of school and work. 
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CMd psychologist Harold Stevenson points out that although many families 
provide stimulatinf environments for their preschoolers, "once American 
children start first grade, American mothers tend to believe that it's now the 
ic^/'jyofr to educate their children. They don't follow through." "Asian 
modiers," on the other hand, "pay more attention to their children's physical 
well-being," and only "start taking their children's academic lives seriously at 
grade one." 

The lesson might be that education should start at tfie bqpnning and keep right 
cn going, to a lifetime of learning. America will reach the first National 
Education Goal— and all the others—if we start eariy and never stop! 



The following pages describe a variety of ways that communities are working to 
get all their children to school ready to learn, provide some sources for help and 
Airther information, and suggest additional readings on school readiness. 



What Other Communities are Doing 



AbbeTille-Greenwood Library Project 
Greenwood, South Carolina 

Armed with a gnut from the Libniy Service Construction Act and matching 
community fimds, Children's Service Coordinator Abby Qeland has waged war 
on illiteracy in her South Candina community. Her programs promote early 
learning for children and adult literacy. 

"Because parents are so important to a child's development, I'm trying to reach 
out and help them understand their role," Cleland said. "It's a communis 
working together and that's very important if we're going to solve any social 
problem." 

The Mother Read program is one of Oeland's most successful. Once a month, 
she goes to the state women's penitentiary and provides children's books to 
mothers enrolled in the literacy dass. The mothers read stories into a ta^ 
recorder and Cleland sends the tapes to the children so that they can hear their 
mothers reading Aem a book. 

Qeland also works with Women, In£uits, and Children (WIQ, a U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture program ^ gives vouchers for baby formula to womttt 
with infants. She has added a new twist to the program by requiring mothet^ to 
attend four nutriti<m classes during Uie year. 

"I combined forces with the nutritionist who puts on the classes and I take along 
different kinds of books to talk to the dass about," Cleland said. "What we 
want them to do is just start up a conversation with their childien. Some of 
these parents are illiterate and are very intimidated by having to read to thdr 
children." 

To help ensure that aU children have an opportunity to listen to a story, Cleland 
provides Story Hours at the local libraries. "By eqnsing children to listening, 
they'll tend to be timed in more," she said. "We're trying to get them ready to 
learn." 

Last summer, she joined forces with a playground program run by a local 
minister. She went to the playground once a week and read to the children 
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while infonning them about various activities and progtams available at the 
libiary. 

'Getting kids into the libiaiy who had never been here befoie, and maybe never 
even had a book in their hands before is what the program's all about," said 
Bruce Heimburger, Libiary Director. 

All people with whom Oeland comes in contact are placed on the mailing list 
for her monthly newsletter. The letter goes out to ^)proximately 4S0 people 
and suggests tips on child/parent interu:tion and announrct incoming library 
activities. 

"I can see that it is really making a difference," Oeland said. "It gives the kids 
hope and it gives hope for the entire community." 

Comaa: 

AbbyCleland 

Greenwood Library 

106 N. Main Street 

Greenwood, South Carolina 29646 

(803) 223-4515 
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Baby Talk, Decatur, Slinois 

The Baby Talk program sends trained oounsdon to Iiospitals to greet new 
parents with a baby book to read to the newborn and a few aunutes of sugges> 
tions r^arding child development and the isymtance of reading and talking to 
the newborn infant 

The first Baby Talk program started in 1986 in Decatur,- Zliinois, tmder the 
direction of Clatxlia Quigg. The group sends staff to the local hospitals every 
other day to reach out to parents and encourage Oem to take an active role in 
their child's development and education. 

"If we just had programming and invited parents to come, then the only parents 
we would get are the ones already motivated, and tiiey are not the ones most in 
need," Quigg said. 

By taking the program to the parents at the hospital. Baby Talk is able to bridge 
socio-economic gaps. Quigg points out in a single day she may ^eak wift a 
mother who has a Ph.D., a very involved £uher, and a IS-year^old new mother. 

*'When you're a parent, whether you're making $10,000 or $100,000, you 
experience the same problems," Quigg said. 

Quigg has found that Baby Talk representatives are generally wdcome in the 
hospital room of the new mother. *This is.the best time to meet the parents 
because every parent is highly motivated and eager to get their hands on any 
information to help that baby." 

"When you deliver a baby, it's sudb an ejchibiating experience diat you wel- 
come anyone who is going to give you infonnatioD about diis little creature you 
just brought into the worid/ agreed Deb Wiedenboffer, a fanner recipient of 
Baby Talk services and current Baby Talk staffer. 

Wiedenhoffer has. become part of a new Baby Talk contingent that reaches out 
to nKXhen at prenatal clinics so tttat a relationship may be estdilished before tfie 
staffer enters the hospital room. 

The program was initiated by the local school system, and has rscently received 
suppon from libiaries, hospitals, and businesses. 
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-Giving parents an understanding of child development gives them a tool for 
teaching success," Quigg said. "When Idds are raised in a home where some- 
one beUeves they will succeed, achievement happens naturally." 

Contaa: 
Claudia Quigg 

Baby Talk Director 
Rolling Prairie Library 
34S W. Hdorado 
Decatur, Illinois 62522 
(217) 429-2586 
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Blessed Sacrament Child Development Center, 
San Antonio, Texas 

The Blessed Sacrament Child Development Center teaches two to five^year^olds 
using broad themes, such as the words "America" or "spring.* Each theme 
dominates the classroom for 1 to 2 weeks, during which teachers set up decorat* 
ed booths that offer the children the chance to participate in hands^ activities 
that convey certain academic skills such as pre-wxiting or mmietary values. 
During much of the day, children choose the boodis where they want to partici- 
pate. Each child must, however, participate at Ae pre-wtiting, math, and 
computer centers. 

"Our goal is to have these children prq>ared for success," said Katherine 
Lozano, Director of the Center. "I want the kids to be a success in reading, 
writing, and creative thinking." 

The Child Development Cent sr teaches about different cultures through drama 
and creative dances. "Th^ open up the kids' minds to so many new experienc- 
es," said Carmelita Galindo, whose four-year-oM daughter Am^ida has danced 
around the house in flowing gowns since a group of Flamenco dancers per- 
formed at the school. 

"This school makes kids aware of how they shape the world," Lozano said. 
"Children must take some ownership in the worid. We want them to look at 
themselves and at their world and know that they have choices available." 

Lozano also emphaazes communication. "I don't ever want a child growing up 
being afraid to speak out We get children to talk to the teachen when there's 
something they don't like. Th^ have a vmce; we teadi them to use it." 

"I challenge children's minds to grow in a way that I don't think they always 
get at home," Lozano said. "Here, they're getting more than plain daycare." 

Comaa: 

Katherine Lozano 
Blessed Sacrament Academy 
113S Mission Road 
San Antonio, Texas 78210 
(512) 532-9161 
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Early Childhood Family Education, Moorhead, Minnesota 
A major f oal of the Eaily Childhood FimUy Education (ECFE) program in 
Mooriiead, Minnesota is to hdp parentt understand child development from the 
child's point of view. 

"The idea is to put adults in an early childhood environment,* said Lauii 
Winterfeldt-Shanks ECFE Coordinator for the Moorfaead School District. "It's 
jusi a ball u> lose your adult inhibitions for 43 minutes!* 

Parents register for three or eight week sessions, attending class with their 
children ages birth to kindergarten, for four hours a week. The first 45 minutes 
of each class are spent doing interactive activities. 

Parents learn about home safety by crawling along the floor with their children, 
taking note of dangerous objects within their children's reach. Parents may 
fingeipaint with their children or trace their faces on a mirror using shaving 
cream. 

•The program is totally non-targeted,* Winterfeldt-Shanks said. "Any parents 
can sign up and it's not uncommon to have lawyers and doctors sitting next to 
unemployed adults comparing their Lego" trucks." 

During the second half of each class, the children stay with early childhood 
teachers in preschool programming, while the parents participate in adult educa- 
tion classes or prepare for their G.E.D. 

Hie registration fee equals about $1.50 per hour of instruction; however if a 
femily says it can't afford the fee, then the fee is waived and paid by the state. 

The program also features home visits; four parent educators help parentt with 
literacy skills and give idvice oo parenting strategies. 

"One mother couldn'i read the signs in the grocery store and couldn't take 
advantage of sales of coupons,* Winterfddt-Shanks said. After parent educators 
taught the mother bow to read coupons, she uved six doUaxs on her first 
shopping trip. -On a severely Umited income, those smaU savings mean a lot," 
said ^mterfeldt-Shanks. 



Local health department officials also zefer cases to the ECFE, "There may be 
extreme stress in a household or the health inspector may just find that the 
parents are isolated," Winteifeldt-Shanks said. "Parents need some sort of 
extended social network to be successful." 

The program has also reached out to service clubs within the communis. 
Winterfeldt-Shanks makes presentatimis to the groups, asking them to iiU a 
specific need such as providing certain equipment for a particular preschool. 

"In general, our whole program is focused cn helping parents learn effective 
ways to interact with their children," Winterfeldt-Shanks said. 

Conuta: 

L$mi Winterfeldt-Shanks 
221S 12th Avenue South 
Moorhead, Minnesota 56560 
ai8) 233-2499 
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Family Connection Project, Decatur, Georgia 

The Family Connection Project at Fifth Avenue Bementazy School will bring 
together programs from a varies of social service organizations in an effort to 
provide for the needs of children from birth to age S b^inning in the £aU of 
1992. 

"Our aim is a seamless garment of preschool exper i e n ces for children," says 
Don Griffith, superintendent of the City Schools of Decatur. "Many receive 
this in thdr homes, but mote and more axe not getting what tiiey need in their 
eaiiy years.* 

Griffith's network of programs covers children three and under with the Child 
Development Center at the local high school, or the Parents As Teachers 
program based at Fifth Avenue Elementary. At age three, children may register 
fct the local Head Start Program, and at age four, a state-run program funded 
by Georgia's Project I(d)ound takes over. 

'Children who experience the entire sequence over a five year period of time 
will be ready for what school has to offer them,* Griffith uys. 

Although there is a great need fbr childcare in the Decatur area, 85 percent of 
the funilies have an income unda $16,000 and can't afford it To combat this 
problem, Tlie Family Coonection Advisoiy Board has secured $50,000 that will 
be used to fund 3 to 5 home caie centen. 

A Networking Committee co mp osed of over 30 businesses, churches, communi- 
ty centen, private individuals, the United Way, and others meets quarteriy to 
discuss progress, provide input to related activities, and share programs. 

*'It is virtually in^ossible for children to progress through the traditional grade 
structure of an educational system without prerequisite skills,* Griffith says, 
*our community mobiliring itself to make sure our kids get them.* 

Contaa: 

Dob L. Griffith, 7b JO. 
Superintendent, Decatur City Schools 
320 North McDonough Street 
Decatur, Georgia 30030 
(404) 370-4410 



Family First, Lucas County, Ohio 

The Family First piognm provides volunteer "mentors" for parents of children 
with special needs. The mentors are themselves parents of disabled children. 
The program, which also serves 11 counties throughout Ohio, will have 11 
mentors couiueUing 100 fomilies by the end of tiiis year. 

The program aims to catch problems early. *A lot of our early intervention 
therapies prevent physical deformities from occurring later," said Linda 
Hasecke, regional coordinator for Family First 

For example, a mentor noticed that t child's head was tilting slightly. The 
mentor taught die £unily therapies that correct the cooditioo. As a result, dut 
child was able to avoid corrective surgery later on. 

The Family First program also hdps teach parents how to devdop their child- 
ren's motor skills. "I'm a teacher, but I had no idea about all the little st^ 
leading up to walking," Hasecke said. 

Parents reach Family First via a number of avenues. Some referrals come from 
a collaboration of 66 social service agencies in the counQr. 

Other fiunilies receive support by calling the Family First refenal jboot line, 
which is operated by six volunteer parents five days a week. 

The organization attempts to match the £unily widi a mentor from a similar 
background. "We've made sure that the menton aiea't all middle-class, white 
mothers," Hasecke said. "We try hard to provide mentors from a variety of 
backgrounds so that we can find the person best suited to help the particular 
family.* 

When a mentor is paired with a fiunily, he or she begins a series of home visits. 
"The first visit is usually just sitting and listening and holding hands," Hasecke 
said. "That's something many of these parents haven't had." 

Mentors are trained during a three-day seminar and they are then called back to 
training seminars every three weeks. 
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*We basically provide emotional support and information to parents," Rasecke 
said. "We provide somebody to say, 'Yes, I've been there, I understand how 
frustrating this is, and I can be^.'" 

Contaa: 
linda Hasecke 

ISl N. Michigan Avenue 
Suite 200 

Toledo, Ohio 43624 
(419) 242-9587 



Family Learning Program, Atlanta, Georgia 

The National Center for Family liteiacy has used the Ker;an model to set up 
programs in over 200 sites in 42 states. Under the model, parents attend school 
with their children each day. The Atlanta site, caUed the Family Learning 
Program, began operating last summer with a grant from Toyota Families for 
Learning. 

A publication of the National Center for Family Literacy explains that: 

"Our current strategy— bringing poor children into our institutions at 
even younger ages— reflects a serious flaw in our thinking. This ap- 
proach sends the wrong message to parents about their ability and 
responubility to assist with their children's learning. Implying that 
only teachers should teach not only perpetuates the low self-esteem of 
parents, but sets up an impossible task for our schools. Parentt need to 
be encouraged to help their children learn. They need to develop the 
awareness and skills which make that siQ>pott possible.* 

The Family Learning Program addresses these concerns by catering to three and 
four-year<old children whose parents choose to sharpen Aeir educational skills. 
In many cases that means learning to read. In the last year, the prognun has 
served 60 fiunilies for free in the heart of Atlanta. 

The program follows a consistent schedule: 

7:30 AM 

Parents and children travel together to school by walking, public 
transportation or the school bus. 

8:00-10:45 AM 

Parents participate in adult education classes that emphasize practical 
applications. To learn decimals, the teachers walk the parentt through 
a mock shopping trip during which the parentt add up the prices of the 
items. 

During this time, the children are in a preschool program which allows each 
child to plan an activity to do during the two hours. "Teachers act as 
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l^icilitaton to assure that no matter what the child chooses to do, the child is 
learning developmental skills," Moore said. If the child chooses to play in the 
kitchen, the teacher may help the child slice piz2a while teaching fractions. 
There are two teachers in the classroom of about 20 students. 

10:45-11*^ AM 

The children eat lunch in the cafeteria with their parents. 
11:30-12:00 FM 

Parent And Child Time (PACT). The children choose an activity to do 
with their parents. *We ay to do activities that they can carry back 
into the home," Moore said. 

U:00-12:4S FM 

Children rest or play while parents listen to guest speakers or discuss 
topics such as child immunizations. According to parent Sharon 
Buyen, this was her favorite part of the day. 'We talked about news 
in Atlanta and about things going on in die community," Buyers said. 
"It gave me an opportunity to make new friends." 

1:00-2:15 FM 

The children continue to rest or play «4ule the parents enter Vocation 
Tune. A mother who was interested in catering worked in the school 
cafeteria while an a^nring nurse worked in Oe medical office. The 
program also brings in speokm to teach job interviewing skills. "It 
gives a lot of us an opportunity that we probably wouldn't have had," 
Buyers said. 

The Atlanta program also strives to maintain healthy community relations. 
Moore explained, "Most of our funilies come ftom the housing prqects. All 
housing projects have resident presidents who have usually been there for many 
years and the people have tremendous respect for them. A resident president 
cm make or break this program, so we need their support.* 

Moore says her program has been fortunate to have good relatiors with the 
resident presidents and to ensure continued good relations, she is forming an 
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advisory board comprised of the Resident Presidents. She also attends all tenant 
meetings in the projects and sets up information booths at all communiQr events. 

Contacts: 
Sharon Dtrling 

President, National Center for Family Literacy 
401 South 4th Avenue, Suite 610 
Louisville, Kentucky 40202 
(502) 584^172 

Sandra Moore 

Director, Family Learning Program 
96 Pine Street NE 
Atlanta, Georgia 30308 
(404) 87^3979 
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HIPPY/Miaini, Dade County, Florida 

The Home Instruction Progiam for Preschool Youngsters (HIPPY) is a home- 
based program that helps ecoiomically and socially disadvantaged parents 
understand how to prepare their four and five-year-old children to attend school. 

HIPPY employs local communiQr members (some of whom are former parent 
participants) as paraprofessionals to recruit families, ccmduct home visits, and 
lead group meetings, all designed to give parents the skills and confidence to be 
their children's first teachers. 

The activities include visits in participants* homes, as well as parent group 
meetings held at neighborhood schools. At school meetings, the pan^fession- 
als, called "Parent Partnen,* show parents activities that tney can woric on at 
home with their children for a minimum of fifteen minutes each day. 

HIPPY/Miami operates in low-income areas of that dty and is run by the Dade 
Comty Public Schools. Seventy percent of participants are black, 20 percent 
Hispanic, and 10 percent Haitian. 

Staff also make social services and health care referrals as needed. Individual 
counseling it available oo an informal basis by the professional staff in the 
progrun and on a more formal basis by referral lo local communis agencies. 

The progiam, first developed in Israel in 1969, now operates in 58 sites, in 17 
states. Abouthalfoftfaeprogtamsaretunby schools, the rest by various 
conununity agencies and social services. Since the progiam began in Dade 
County in 1985, HIPPY/Miami has served ^proximately 275 ftmilies. 

Not accidentally, HIPPY/KGami also strengthens funily and community bonds 
as it gives parents Oe skills to be Aeir children's first teachers. 



Contacts: 

Miriam Wcstheimer 
Director, HIPPYAJSA 
National Council of Jewish Women 
53West23idSt 6di floor 
New York, New York 10010 
(212) 645-4048 



Bliry VcrecB 
SqKKvisor, HIPPY/KCami 
Dade County Public Schools 
1450 RE. 2nd Ave. 
Miami, Fkxida 33132 
(305)995-171 
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Parents as Teachers 

Ferguson-Florissant School District, Missouri 

Missouri is the only state with t statuuny mandate to offer free parent education 

and haiily support services in every school district Tbe Ferguson-Florissant 

district was one of four that piloted the Parents As Teachers (PAl) program in 

1981. 

The philosophy underiying PAT is that parents are a child's first and most 
influential teachers, and the role of the state is to hdp ftmilies give children a 
strong educational foundation. The PAT program builds this foundation for 
children £rom birtii to age three by u&ng a four-pronged ^iproach: 

1) Fersonalbed htmt vidts by certified parent educaton. 

2) Group create a sense of oonununity as parents listen to 
speakers and share experiences and concerns. Topics might include 
such things as toilet training, sibling rivalries and caminng widi chil- 
dren. 

3) Screening for developmental advances <x delays in the children help 
parents understand what th^ can do to address tbtcit child's needs. 

4) Referral isrS^ allow parents to take their ooQcems to specific agen- 
cies e()uq)ped to address specific problems. 

'Our main goal is to build and vappost inteiaction between Ae diild and the 
parent,* said Marion Wilson, director of tiie Fetguson-Florissant PAT program. 
"We're teaching parents to become better observers." 

That's exactly what the home visits did for the Rhuman £unily. "Hie parent 
educators answered every devdUipmental question you ooukl ever tttink of, and 
they taught us what to look fbr,* Sandy Rhuman said. *It made me and my 
husband become more a part of our children's developntent rather than just 
sitting back and watching it h^ipen.* 

The parent educaton woik doaely with the £uni]ies and are an integrd 00090- 
nent of PAT progiama. In the Fetguaon-Florissant district, there are 18 parent 
educators, each of whom holds a four year college degree and has undergone a 
one week training seminar oiganized by the state. 
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A 1991 survey showed that at age 3, children in PAT scored significantly above 
national norms on measures of school related achievement The survey also 
showed that more than half of the PAT children observed to have delays in 
development overcame these delays by age 3. 

However, critics of PAT complain that the programs may undermine parental 
confidence in raising children and facilitate government intrusion into funily 
life. 

Peggy Noonan, a parent, disagrees. 'If it wasn't for PAT. I would have never 
known what to look for in my children's development,* she said. "The pro- 
gram really builds parental self-esteem.* 

"I didn't want to stick my kids in any type of daycare i»ograii;," Rhuman said, 
n wanted to do things with my kids myself and that's what the PAT program 
has allowed me to do.* 

Coittaas: 

Mildred Winter 

Director, Parents As Teachers 

University of Missouri, St. Louis 

8001 Natural Bridge Road 

St Louis, Missouri 63121 

(314)5S3-S738 

Marion WOmb 

Ferguson-Florissant School District 
1005 Waterford Drive 
Florissant, NGsaouri 63033 
(314) 831-8798 



Poudre County Eyen Start, Fort Collins, Colorado 
The Poudre County Even Start prognm services two trailer paris that are home 
to the district's largest concentration of dropouts as well as rising levels of drug 
abuse and delinquency. In addition to making fiequent home visits, Even Start 
volunteer storytdlers read to children once a week inside the "learning center" 
trailer that Even Start rents. 

A group of seven mentors is trained to make weekly visits to the homes of over 
45 £unilies in two trailer parks. In any Even Stut program, there are three 
simple goals: 1) tt> get the children ready to learn, 2) to teach parents to be 
teachers, and 3) to promote adult literacy. 

According to program director, Carol Salas-Nfiller, "the mentors try to get the 
kids to learn to be quiet during storytime and sit in place lo that when they get 
to school, they'll have certain skills that the school would expect* 

When a mentor enters the individual trailers, the first problems tackled are any 
immediate needs such as food, clothing, or threats of eviction. In these matters, 
mentors are trained to point parents to the appropriate agencies. Simply reading 
through the agencies' informational pamphlets together piovida an opportunity 
to incorporate a literacy lesson for parents. 

The mentors also read stories to the children in ttieir homes. The stories, and 
all in-home activities, are geared to the developmental level of the £unily. For 
£unilies with children that cover a wide age range, a high school student ficom a 
work study program may accompany the mentor allowing more than one activity 
to run simultaneously during the home visit 

The adult education classes held in the "learning center* include General Educa- 
tional Development classes and English as a Second Language classes. To 
allow parentt to attend these classes and leave their children at home, the prch 
gram has instituted a babysitdng component Teens can babysit for Even Start 
families and earn Even Start vouchers that they can trade for donatijd assets 
including money, gift certificates, and sporting goods. 

The Poudre County Even Start program diffen ftom other Even Start programs 
mainly because of the training the mentors receive, according to Salas-Miller. 
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*We provide ongoing training," 3he said. "The mentors go on monthly retreats 
and we have two-hour staff meetings each week to write the curriculum/ 

The program gets 65 percent of its funding from Federal sources and 35 percent 
from private sources. 

"The real goal," Salas-Miller said, "Is to en^wer the community so that it can 
run programs like this by itsdf." 

Contact: 

Carol Salas-Miller 

Director, Poudre District Even Start 
2407 LaPon Avenue 
Ft Collins, Colorado 80521 
(303) 490-3653 



Sesame Street PEP Initiative, Dallas, Texas 

The Sesame Street PEP (Preschool Educational Program) Initiative uses just the 

right mix of television and preschool to get children ages two to five ready to 

learn. 

The 6bjective of the program is to make preschool children eager to team. Hie 
program hope to accomplish this with three siropte activities: 

Active viewing takes place as chUdcare providen and preschool children 
watch portions of recorded episodes of "Sssame Street* and apply interac- 
tive techniques suggested in a detailed training manual. 

Activities take place after each viewing period. The activities are suggested 
by the Sesame Street activity guide. Each childcare provider participating 
in the PEP Initiative receives a monthly guide to the t^ooming shows com- 
plete with suggested activities. The activities hdp to teadt tiie diildrea 
about human diversity, organizational patterns, and odier developmental 
areas. 

Active Storybook Reading. The childcare providers receive training in 
active reading and they are also equq>ped with a list of books to read to 
various age groups. 

"The program is offered to communities tiirough their local television stations 
which must sign an agreement witii die national sponsor. Children's Television 
Network (CTN)," said Bec^ Sykes, coordinator of the Dallas PEP Initiative. 

When a local station undertakes the PEP Initiative, the station receives a 
$10,000 grant from CIK, but the community must also raise a considerabte 
amount of money on its own, according to Sykes. 

"Studies show that children who watch Sesame Street receive great educational 
benefits from die show,* Sykes said. "However, the benefits are even greater 
when children and adults watch the show together and interact* 

Contaa: 
Becky Sykes 

Sesame Street PEP Director 
KERA Channel 13 
3000 Hany Hines Blvd. 
Dallas, Texas 7S201 
aU) 740.9351 
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Success By Six, Charlotte, North Carolina 
Success By Six is an initiative that brings together different members of a 
communiQ' to help prepare children for learning. The first program started in 
Minneapolis in 1988. Since then, the United Way has hdped start seven other 
programs across the country, and there are currently over SO cities considering 
adopting the initiative. 

"What we're doing is pulling together pieces of the community to make changes 
in a broad £uhion," said Lauri Ryan who helps coordinate implementation 
efforts for the United Way of America. 

The program revolves around three goals: 

1) Building G)mmunity Awareness and Understanding. 

2) Improving Service Access for All. 

3) Expanding public-private collaborative actions to develop an 
initiated system of services. 

In Chariotte, four trained community development workers have set up offices 
in each of the city's eight ndghbochoods. "They literally knock on every door 
and meet every funily," said program coordinator Lynn Otzman. "We want to 
establish relationships and identify which families have children under six years 
old. Our first task is then to build trust" 

The community development workers each have a gtwcp of fiunilies they work 
with to provide whatever services are needed and to bring new ; vograms to the 
city. Becauseof the requests of tocalfunilies, the workers have started a 
G.E.D. program in the dQr. 

Under the qwnsorship of Success By Six, funilies with like interests meet 
weeldy to discutt common issues. The large Cambodian population meets to 
discuss gardening and cooking. "These home teams are one way we try to 
build a feeling of community and strengthen the neighborhood,* Otzman said. 

The Chariotte progrun has also recently entered into a partnership with the local 
Junior League to create crisis nurseries. To accommodate 30 children whose 
behavior has not been appropriate for other daycare centers, the Junior League 



has provided $300,000 to the project which will create nurseries. For example, 
a two-year-old who has been hitting other children may be directed to the crisis 
nursery with its small staff(student ratio and weU-tiained and well-paid teachers. 

A community policing program is also underway in Charlotte, and the Carolina 
Medical Center supply neighborhoods with four nurses who will work with the 
community workers to educate mothers about prenatal care. 

"Success By Six is the spearhead of an entire community movement," Otzman 
said. 'If you don't improve the family and the neighboilKwd, then you can't get 
results in the long run." 

Contaa: 
Lauri Ryan 

Director, Success By Six 
HoneyweU, Inc., #MN 12S300 
PO Box 524 

Minneapolis, Minnesota SS440 
(612) 870-6845 
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Syracuse Prekindergarten Program, Syracuse, New York 
The Syracuse Prekindergarten Program targets three and four-year-olds who are 
eligible based on their number of siblings, the age of their mother, the funily 
income and other £uton. 

*Our goal is to help each child develop to the maximum of his potential at tiiat 
particular time in his life," said program director lUioda Freedman. *Our goal 
is not to a child able to do what some professor says be should be able to 
do at age five.* 

The program is offered four half-days per week; oo the filth day , parents 
participate in groups led by a social worker on topics of interest to parents or in 
parent-child activities led by an early childhood teacher. Parents are also able 
to participate in a training program for classroom aides that requires working in 
the preschool classroom and attending a series of two-hour workshops. 

"Many parents don*t see themselves as the teachers of their children,* Freed- 
man said. *We want to help parents to understand how to get their kids ready to 
bekamers. Parents have to indicate to children at the very least that school is 

an important plaoe.* 

Key tutors in the auooess of the program ladude employing staff who are 
highly quaUfied and committed to the pccgect The program also encourages 
teachers lo be flexible and responsive to childita*! oeedi. 

Program evaluations indicated significant differences between children in the 
program and comparison children in achievement, attendance, and need fx 
special educitioa through seventh grade. Children of parents who were moce 
actively involved scored better on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary lest, the 
Walker Readiness Test, and the Cooperative Preschool Inveotoiy. 

Coma: 

Rhoda FVeedmu 

Syracuse Prekindergarten Profram 

312 Oswego Street 

SyrKuse, New York 13204 

(315)435-4276 



Resource Groups 



Health 

ChOdbirth Educttion Foundition 
P.O. Box S 

Itichboro, Peniu^lvanit 18954 
015) 357-2792 

Through distribution of its many publications, the Foundation encourages 
natural childbirth and birthing at home. Tbt foundation also offers referrals to 
parental education programs and maternal care programs. 

National Center for Clinkal Infant Frogrami 

733 15th Street NW 
Suite 912 

Washington, D.C. 20005 
(202)347-0308 

Promotes measures to improve the physical and mental development of children 
from birth to age three through information exchange, research, training, and 
public policy devdopment Among its activities are t graduate felIowshq» 
program, training institutes, technical assistance activities, the buQetin Zero to 
Timet task forces to ftdlitate infiney research, r^ofts on research and public 
policy issues, and a national clearinghouse. 

La Leehc League Litcmatiooal 

9616 Minneapolis Avenue 
P.O. Box 1209 
Franklin Park, miffois 60131 
1-80O-525-3243 (hotline) 

This international organization works to promote breastfeeding worldwide 
through mother si^pport groups and health prof cuion al t . 
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Family Support 



Focus on the FamOy 
420 North Cascade Ave. 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 80903 
(719) 531-3400 
1-800-A-FAMILY (hotline) 

A non-profit communications and resource organization, specializing in provid- 
ing hel^ and information to funilies in need. Focus on the Family offers 
assistance with fiunily financing, discq>line, marital relationships, single-paren- 
ting issues and divorce, substance abuse, homemaldng skills, family time 
management, and more. Their radio broadcasts are heard daily on 1,800 
stations, with a daily audience of over one million people. Thdr publications 
include Focus on the Family, a magazine on family issues, aiul Clubhouse 
Junior, a magazine for preschoolers. Focus on the Family also publishes books 
and produces videos. 

Coalitioii for the Restoration of the Black FamUy 

2930 West Imperial Highway 
Suite 515 

Inglewood, California 90303 
(213) 777-4799 

A network of concerned citizens working together to address education, eco- 
nomic and social issues and other concerns of the black communiQr. Provides 
information, referrals, and advice on issues criticil to the black fiunily. 
Encourages churches to take advantage of Federal Child Care and Development 
mock Grants by starting and publicizing preschool and childcare programs. 
Conducts seminars on the importance of die role of the fluher. Assists with 
devekipment of pro-&mily Irgiilatinn. 
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Home By Choice Group 
P.O. Box 103 
Vienna, Vixgima 22183 
(703) 281-6334 

The Home By Choice Group is a national organization for mothers who choose 
to stay home to care for thdr £unilies. The group provides mothers with a 
voice on £unily issues, resource materials to he^ them educate and care for 
their children, and encouragement for making the difficult decision to say 
home. It also publishes a bimonthly newsletter and sponsors tnothers' support 
groups all over the country. 

Home Hold 
P.O. Box 422 

Winchester, Massachusetts 01890 
(617) 729-8426 

Home Hold is dedicated to finding creative solutions to the problems £iiced by 
single mothers in raising their children. Solutions included such things as 
cooperative living arrangements and proper^ ownendiip, job sharing, working 
at home, and alternative childcare arrangements. Rome Hold acts as a network 
and referral service to bring people in like situations together and also conducts 
discussion groups on issua fadag single parents. 

Mothers at Home 
8310>A Old Courthouse Road 
Vienna, Virginia 22182 
(703) 827-5903 
1-800-783-4.MOM (hotline) 

A non-profit organization devoted to the support of modien who choose (or 
would like to choose) a home-centered life in order to nurture dieir £umlies. 
Tbe organization has three primary goals: 1) To help mothers at home realize 
they have made a great choice, 2) to he^ mothers excel at a job for which no 
one feels folly prepared, and 3) to cotrect society's many mitoonocptions about 
mothering today. Mothers at £tome publishes a 32-page monthly journal, 
Welcome Home. 
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FEMALE (Formerly Employed Mothers At the Leading Edge) 
P.O. Box 31 
Elmhurst, niinois 60126 
(708)941-3553 

FEMALE is t resource and a^dvocacy gtoap tos mothers who leave the work- 
force to care fi»r their children at home. The organization's 50 local chapters 
hold twice-monthly meetings to help ttiese mothers adjust emotionally and 
financially to their new lifestyles, and also assists them to reenter the job market 
when they are ready to do so. FEMALE advocates flexible hours, job sharing* 
and other alternative work arrangements for mothers who choose to work. 

MOPS (Mothers Of Preschoolers) 
4175 Harlan Street 
Wheat lUdge, C:olorado 80033 
(303) 420^100 

tint roughly 600 local MOPS pcognuns woddwide give modiers psppoct and 
advice on raising their children. MOPS is nos-^eoominatiooal, but individual 
prognms are typically tun by churches. While their children are kqK busy in 
supervised activitiet and games, mothers gather in small groups to share 
experiences and to receive parenting infocmatioo and advice. Tbey are also 
helped with otha problems that affect their abili^ to be good parents, such as 
marital difficulties or medical needs. 

Information tnd Research 

Family Rcseardh Coandl 

700 Hiirteenth Street, NW, Suite 500 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
(202) 393-2100 

A aodal policy researdi, lobbying, and education ocganizatioa affiliated with 
Focus on the Faauly. Pnivides information about fiunily life and tiie impor- 
tance of parental involvement in duldren's education and well-being. 
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Institute for Amerkm Vtiucs 
1841 Broadway, Suite 211 
New York, New York 10023 
(212)246-3942 

A research group on the role of £unily in American society. Sponsors omfer- 
ences on trends in £unily life, ways to strengthen the institution of the fiunily 
and other related issues. 

ERIC Cletrin^ouse on Efementtry and Secondary Education 

University of Illinois 
805 West Pennsylvania Avenue 
Utbana, Illinois 61801 
aiT) 333-1386 

The ERIC (Education Research Infomution Center) Clearinghouse attend to 
collect and disseminate all existing informatioo on the develc^ment of children 
from birth through early adolesoenoe, with fmphatit on educatioo dwcHy, 
research, and prvdoe. The dearinghouae provide! reference and referral . 
services, on-line searches, and tips on reaeardi strati^. It conducts truning 
seminars and workshc^s for elementary and eariy childhood groups and re- 
searchers, and disseminates complimentary ERIC {woducts, such as tilie ERIC 
Digest, newsletters, and brochures. 

National Black Child Development Institute 
1463 Rhode Tsland Avenue NW 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
(202) 387-1281 

Seeks to improve the quality of life for black diildren and youth; delivers direct 
services to children and parents; conducts advocacy canqiaigns aimed at national 
and local public pqlieies on health, child welfue, education, and child care; and 
diisrminatcs infocmatioa. 
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Hie National Center for Children in Poverty 

Columbia University 

154 Haven Avenue 

New York, New York 10032 

(212) 927-8793 

The Center was founded to inqnove child poveity programs by examining 
effortt at the state and local level and by dissemiiiating information to research- 
ers, policymakers, and program administrators. It also conducts assessments 
and provides referrals. The Center works in three areas: early childhood care 
and education; maternal and child health; and the integration and coordination of 
services for young children and families. 

ChUd Trends 
2100 M Street, NW 
Washington, D.C. 20037 
a02) 223-6288 

The misaon of Child Trends is to expand the scope, use, and quality of statisti- 
cal information concerning children. Offen an extensive amy of reports, 
papers, and other publications on child statistics. 

Families and Work Institiite 
330 Seventh Avenue 
New York, New York 10001 
(212) 46S-20a. 

The Institute attenqtts to develop new approaches for halanring the competing 
demands of £unily and work. It conducts research, publishes and disseminates 
a number of publications, and offers planning and consulting services to individ- 
ual companies and government agencies. 



Center on Families, Communities, Schools, and Children's T^i-nt«£ 

Bostt» University 
60S Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02215 
(617) 353-3309 

The Center aims to produce new and useful knowledge about how fiunilies, 
schools, and communities can foster student motivation, learning, and develop- 
ment, and to strengthen connections between these institutions. Activities 
include research, newsletten, videota^, a network of scholan, and co-publica- 
tion of die journal. Equity and Choice. The center works widi preschools 
across the country to increase parental and community involvement 

Professional 

National Association for the Education of Young Children 
1834 Connecticut Avenue, NW 
Washington, D.C. 20009 
(202) 232-8777 

A national association of early childhood professionals. It offers educational 
services and resources to adults ^a/ho work with and for children; provides 
policy-related information and legislative analysis; and administen the National 
Academy of Early Childhood Progruns, a voluntary national accreditation 
system for early childhood programs. 

American Academy of Pediatrics 

141 Northwest Point Blvd. 
PO Box 927 

Elk Grove Village, Illinois 60009 
(708) 228-5005 

A professional association of pediatricians dedicated to furthering die education 
of its memben, advocating for children's services, and informing the general 
population. Pid)lishes several journals including PediaaicSt Pediatrics in 
Rtviewt and Healthy Ktds Magaane^ for children. 
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National Institute for Child Health and Human Derelopment 

90Q0 Rockville Pike 
Bethesda, Maryland 20892 
(301)496-3133 

Funds biological and developmental studies in relation to child and human 
development NICHD is a mayor research institution that fiinds studies on the 
physical and mental development of children. Results of these studies are 
disseminated to professional and lay audiences. 

Program Referral 

Home and School Institute 
Special Protects Office 
1201 16th Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
a02) 466-3633 

Develops i»ograms promoting the educational role of the £unily and community 
support for learning. Headed by Dorothy Rich, originator of the concept of 
"MegaSldlls.* Conducts "MegaSldlls" woiicshops to help parents teach their 
duldren skills diey need to succeed is ichooL 

Family Rctonrce Coalitioii 
230 North Michigan Avenue 
Suite 162S 

Chicago, minois 60601 
P12) 341^^ 

Maintains a database of mote than 2,500 communiQr-based fiunily resource 
programs and ptactitionen throughout tbc United States; provides training and 
technical assistance; and publishes materials on topics related to fiuniiy support 
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Administration for Children, Youth and Families 
U.S. Dq»itment of Health and Human Services 
P.O. Box 1182 
Washington. D.C. 20013 
(202) 767-8707 

Funds local agencies to provide comprehensive developmental services to 
preschool children of low-income fiuiilies. Head Start Programs include 
educaticm, social services, and health services, and they emphasize parental 
involvement The Head Start Bureau also administers technical assistance, 
truning, research and evaluation, as well as other research and devdopment 
projects. 

The Center on Effective Services for Children 
Jule M. Sugarman, Chairman 
P.O. Box 27412 
Washington, D.C. 20038 
a02) 785-9524 

Chaired by the former Director of tfie federal Head Start program, the Center 
on Effective Services fur Children is t newly established not-for-profit organiza- 
tion devoted to in^proving children's services. It coooeotrates on he^ung 
national, state and local leaders reduce administrative barriers and pfofvide more 
comprehensive and coordinated services. The Center has published a handbook 
called Building EaHy Childhood System diat shows how to organize die current 
patchwork of children's services into a coherent system. 

Office of Special Educafkm nroframs 

Office of Spedal Education and Rehabilitative Services 

U.S. Department of Education 

400 Maryland Avenue, SW . 

Washington, D.C. 20202 

a02) 205-5507 

Administers programs and projects that provide q)ecial education and related 
services to children with disabilities. Assistance is provided primarily through 
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state education agencies to help states and districts serve these children ade- 
quately and effectively. Special fiducatioa Prognms also funds research, 
training, and other activities to improve the qualiQf of early intervention, 
preschool, and qwcial education programs. 

NitioDil Hcftlth/Educttion Consortfami 
Institute for Educational leariemhip 
1001 Connecticut Ave. N.W. Suite 310 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 822-8405 

A joint effort of the Institute for Educational Leadership and the National 
Commission to Prevent In£uit Mortality, the National Health/Education Consor- 
tium vi^ estabUshed to create ways to impnyve diiktat't services. The 
Consortium has three goals: to promote the idea of oooidinated health and 
education programs, to strengthen communicatioa and dissemination of informa- 
tion between services, and to recognize and identify exen^lary program models 
for others to follow. The Consortium involves health professionals, educators, 
policymakers, and administrators in this process. 



Further Reading 



What does the research say about early childhood education? 

Earfy OuWiood Education, 2nd ed. Bany Fenky and Leonard Gdlubchick. 
$27.00 from the University Press of America, 1991. Tliirty-nine essays on 
current issues in early childhood educauioa. 

The Hurried Child. David Bkind. $10.53 from Addison-Wesley Publishing, 
1981. Cautions against rushing children into formal education too early. 

Eaiiy Schooling: Ute ffaOonai DebaU. Sharon Kagan and Edward Zigler. 
$12.00 from the Yak University Press, 1987. Twelve views on how soon 
young children should begin formal schooling and what they should be learning. 

The FtntThneYeanofW*' Burton White. $10.95 from Prentice-Hall 
Press, 1987. Lays out comprehensive eduction goals for children in their eady 
years. 

School Can Wait. Raymond Moore. Btigham Young University Press, 1979. 
Moore claims that although early schooling may have some short term positive 
effects, there is no conclusive evidence that it has any long range benefits. 

''Day Care or Parental Care?". Richard Gill, the Public Interest, Fall 
1991. (Number 104). 13-page critique of recent national reports on child care 
policy. 

Family: The Vital Factor. Mmxa Eastman. $15.95 from Harper Collins, 
1991. A scholarly analysis of the role strong funilies play in building a strong 
society; includes a comprehensive surv^ of research on the topic. 

The Magical Power of Famlfy. Moira Eastman. Collins Dove, 1991. Brief, 
practical guide to building stronger family relationships. 

Rebuilding the Nett A New Commtaunt to American Famify. David 
Blankenhom, Steven Baynw, and Jean Elihtain. $16.95 from Family Service 
America, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 1990. Analyzes eurrem trends in fiunily U& and 
presents theories on how family life can be strengthened. 
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Wktm A* Bough BnaJa: The Cost etf NigUettng Our CkUdrgn. Sylvia Ann 
Hewlett S12.00 from Basic Books. 1991. Describes the ways in which public 
policies undennine the successful development of dtildreiL 

Fdndfy Affairs. Instiute for American Vahies, New Yoric Quarterly newsletter 
devoted to issues of child and ftmily w«U-being. 

CnatUig Sound Minds and Bodies: HsalA and Education Working Together. 
Policy Studies Associates, Inc. and the National Heahh/Education Consortium. 
1992. Encourages collaborative efforts to help ddldren become healAy and educat- 
ed. Strategies include legislation, conununication, coromuniQr involvemem, and 
school4>ased heaU) centen. 

Wbai impact does the home environment have on learnhig? 

America's SmaJUst School: The Famify. $S.50 from the Policy Information 
Center, Educttional Testing Service, Frinoetto, Nl, 1992. Resents statistical 
evidence on the link between a student's achievement and home life. 

Parens Invohement in Education. James S. Cbkman. OfBoe of Educational 
Research and Improvement, U.S. Department of Education, 1991. Discusses the 
in^oitant role parents and funilies play in chiklren's success in school. 

A Moor's Work, Deborah FaUows. Houghton Mifflin, 1985. Journalistic 
investigation of a varied of child care a rrangemeao. 

Home Choice: Fadngdu Effect ^Mother's Absence, Brenda Hunter. 
$12.99 from Multiiomah Prew, 1991. EiplORa the benefits of a modwr's decision 
to remain at home to raise her cfaUdren. 

Childhood's Future. RkfaardLomr. $11.00 fitom Anchor Books, 1990. Makes 
thecascfbf developing webt of supportive relationships in the ftroily and commu- 

nity to care for young cfaikiren. 

Discovering MoOurhoed. Heidi L. Brennan, FameU M. Goresh, and Catherine H. 
Myers. $11.00 from Mothers at Home, 1991. A practical guide for mothers, filled 
with advice and activities for their children and suggestions for co nn eicti n g with 
other mothers. 



Running on Empty: Anuriea*s Hmt^taiyti FamOitx wUt ChOirtm. William R. 
Manox. Jr. $10.00 from the Institute for American Values, New York, 1991. Cites 
changes in the family lifestyle that has lead to "time-starved families" and lisu 
ways to increase &mily time toged^. 

Ptrspeedves on the Niw FanUUm. Barbara Dafoe Whitehead., Norval D. Glenn, 
and David Popenoe. $10.00 from the Institute for American Vahies, New York, 
1991. Describes how Oe focus has shifted aw^ from the individual to die family. 

ThtNotunofFaOurhooi. Karl Zinsmeister. $10.00 from die butitute for 
American Values, New York, 1991. CSiarts die various roles of fiidiers dmxighout 
time and describe die effects cf inadequate £unily involvement by the fiidier. 

Tht Good Fanify Man: FaOurhooi and tit* htrsuit ^Htvpinag in Amtrtea. 
David Blankenhom. $10.00 from die Institute fbr American Vahies, New York, 
1991. Describes jEiAeifaood as a cultural Invention with t changing "icrqit" for 
each culture and time era. Relates diis "scr^* to current American trends. 

What are examples of standards for early chUdhood care and 
education? 

DtvtlopmtntaUy Appnprlati Fradiet im Earfy ChUdhood Frogram. S. Brede< 
kamp. $S.OOfromdieNational Assodatioa for die EducttioQ of Young Qiiklren, 
1987. Detailed recommendations from NAEYC on early dukl care and education. 

Employer-SuppofUd ChOd Can. Sandra Burud. $16.9S from Auburn House, 
1985. Shows benefitt of oii»site and empk)yer supported child care centers. 

What does ''ready to learn" mean, and how do we measure it? 

''Readiness for School*', in Mtasiaing Fngress Toward Ae SaOonal Education 
Goals: Potential Indicators aitd Measurement Strategies. Fkom the National 
Education Goals Panel, Washington, DC, (in preu). Suggests wtyt to define and 
gauge progress toward die first nsjtional education goal. 

Reactions la Ae Goal I Tedudced FUaudng Sub^oup Report om School Readt' 
mess. Cyndiia D. Prince. National Education Goals Panel, Washington, DC, 1992. 
Includes individual state responses to die Panel's readineu report as well as 
suggestions for improvemeitt. 
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What can states and communities do to prepare children for 
school? 

FmOs Support, Educadon, and InvohtmiO: A Guldt to StaU Aedon. $6.00 
from the CouncU of Caiief Sttte School OfRcen, Waihingtoa, DC, 1989. Surveys 
parent and funify education programs. 

Rtttdy to Ltarw: A MaitdaU for thi Ndttom. Ernest Boyer. $8.00 from the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1992. Discusses the extent 
to ivhich children begin school ready to learn and offim policy recommendations 
for improving die situaticm. 

FnpartHg Young ClOdnmfor Sueeat: GuUipomfor AehkvUtg Our First 
Notionol Edueadom Cool. U.S. Departm^ of Education, Washington, DC, 1991. 
Offers strategies for improving school readiness. 

WoHdMg Famma: Promising Frograms to Hsip FarttUs Support Young 
Chttdrtn's Uaming. B. Goodson. J.P. Swartz, and M.A. Millsap. U.S. Depart- 
mem of Education, Washington, DC, 1991. Reviews 17 exemplary funily educa- 
tion programs serving low income iinnilies. 

Budding Earfy ChUdhood Sjstms: A Misoura Handbook. Juk M. Sugarman. 
$13.95 from the Child Welfare Lugue of America. Washington DC, 1991. Tells 
how to constnia a child care system M. the state or local level from the ground up. 

What can parents and flunUles do to hdp their diildrcn to learn? 

MsgaSkOi. Dorodiy Rich. $12.93 from Houghton Mifflin 1988. A guide for 
parents on how to give their chOdren the skills they need to be successftiL 

HOplngYourauUUamSetinet. Nancy Paihi and Nancy Martin. U.S. 
Departmett of Education, Washington DC, 1992. Offim general advice and 
specific activities for parents to help their children do well t:? 3 science. 

BotomingnNadon^Miadtrs: Wui FannU Con Do. Marilyn R. Binkley. 
U.S. Department of Education, OfRoe of Educational Research and Improvement, 
Washington DC, 1988. Provides advice to parents on how to make their children 
better readen. 



Wuis Your First Grader Needs to Know. E.D. Hindi. $17.30 firom Doubleday 
Publishing Company, 1991. A guide to parents. 

WeleomHom*. $15 a year from Mothen at Home, Vienna. A^inia. Monthly 
publication written, edited, and illustrated by and for at-home mothers. 

P.E.T.: Parent Effectiveness Training. Thomis Gordon. $11.00 from Penguin 
USA. 1975. A tested way to raise responsible children. 

Dr. Spock*s Baby and Child Care Fortietk Annual Edition. Dr. Beigamhi Spock. 
$16.95 from Penguin USA, 1985. A thorough guide to child care, especially 
helpful for new parents. 
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